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AESTRACT 

Criteria for measuring teacher effectiveness include 
the prognostic type,- teacher observation, student achievement, and 
communication variables. A paradigm based on communication- variables 
consists of: (a) Discriminate observable communication climate 

variables (devise method of observing and measuring communication 
variables) ; and (b) Determine educational objectives ct the class 
(devise methcd for measuring achievement of those objectives) . The 
relationship cf communication variables and class objective 
fulfillment should indicate the effective teacher who is capable of 
establishing a favorable communication climate that provides the 
incentive for student fulfillment of the course’s educational 
objectives. Cne communication variable that is significant is 
interpersonal trust. According to the paradigm, the teacher’s 
behavior that establishes interpersonal trust, i^e., expertness, 
character, and dynamism, as seen by the students, plus achievement of 
course objectives establish the communication variable as a requisite 
of an effective teacher. "The Giffin Trust Scale," which purports to 
measure interpersonal trust, is given along with an answer sheet. (DB) 
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Probably no aspect of education has been discussed more, v/ith as 
much interest or by as many people as has that of teacher effectiveness. 
Everyone agrees that we need effective teachers in our educational systems, 
but among more than l400 research studies in teacher effectiveness which 
have been conducted during the past century’, there is very little agreement 
on the means of evaluating, describing, or even identifying the concept of 
teacher effectiveness. 

Many research attempts, especially the early ones, tried to dis- 
criminate the effective teacher throu^ prognostic type criteria. In 
using these criteria the researchers attenpted to establish traits and 
characteristics of "good" teachers based on "common sense" and opinions 
of supervisors', teachers, parents and students. A ramification and appli- 
cation of these criteria are the so called teacher achievement and/or 
aptitude tests. Ihese pencil-and-paper testing instruments are used by 
some forty states as bases of predicting and certifying "effective" 
teachers; however, these instrimients are closely related to intelligence 
and personality tests and both their validity and reliability are ques- 
tionable. The "traits" and "characteristics'' evolved from these criteria 
are abstract and inconsistent in nature, and they appear not to be directly 
related to student achievement, educational objectives or the actual teach- 
ing process. As Mltzel has stated, "In a sense they are pseudo-criteria 
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for their relationship to the criteria of either process or product." 

Another group of criteria and the most frequently used is the ob- 
servation of the teaching process. Observation by supervisors using 
graphic charts, itemized check lists, and rank order scales is primary 
procedure for determining teacher effectiveness in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. Originally, observation was unidimensional in nature for 
it viewed only the teacher's behavior, but currently some observations in- 
clude also the students' behaviors and the interaction among str.dents. 

Again with these criteria, there are difficulties in developing consistent, 
valid and reliable observable behaviors that characterize effective teach- 
ing. Some observation procedures attenpt to measure teacher-student social 
contact, some measure pupil initiative and psychological climate, and 
others measure student attention through a time s^npling process. Scale 
for recording observations and the means of observing are varied in the 
more than twelve noteworthy observation techniques, developed by educational 
researchers. The use of forced choice, semantic differential, numerical 
scale and descriptive check list methods used in the different scales add 
to the confusion. 

The third group of criteria for determining teacher effectiveness 
is based on student growth, change, or gain. According to these criteria 
the effective teacher is one whose pupils learn the most. These criteria 
have been recognized for years, but they are not often used. In NEA Re- 
search Division report only 35% of the surveyed school administrators gave 
any consideration to student achievement in determining teacher effective- 
ness. And 90 % used the observation criteria as the basic criteria.^ Some 

^ NEA Research Bulletin , ^3 (Washington, D.C., 1965-66), p. 13. 
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educational researchers argue that the student growth and achievement 
criteria are not expedient, that they cannot be discriminated or identified 
in terms of teacher cause to student effect, and that they cannot be val- 
idly measured. These arguments are, perhaps, somewhat valid at the lower 
elementary grades, but at the secondary level to argue that the student 
growth is not an expedient means of measuring teacher effectiveness is to 
deny the existence and purpose of the subject material taught in the course. 
To argue that these criteria are inpractical because individual teacher's 
effects cannot be Isolated, also denies the value of the course and student 
fulfillment of specific educational objectives. And to argue that student 
growth criteria do not encompass all of the objectives of education such 
as the student's knowledge, attitude, and adjustment precludes the utili- 
zation of Instruments which can rtoasure the prescribed educational objec- 
tives. Actually, little negative criticism can be raised in regard to 
student growth criteria if adequate instruments for the measurement of the 
prescribed educational objectives are available and if causal behavior on 
the part of the teacher can be detenrilned. As Thorndike indicated more 
than a half a century ago, the teacher's effectiveness is measured directly 
by the chan^ in the behavior of her pupils. And as A. S. Barr has stated, 
"It seems to me that the ultimate criterion of teacher success will have to 
be found in the change produced in pupils, measured in terms of objectives 
of education. 

The first step necessary in detemii.nlng teacher effectiveness is 
to develop a paradlgn which will include identifying "causal variables" 

^A. S. Barr, "The Measurement of Teaching Ability," Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVIII (April, 1935 ), p. 568 . 
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some researchers have sought them in the teacher's personal characteris- 
tics such as sex, age, ejg)erience, training, voice and facial grimaces. 
From this perspective, teacher effectiveness is a unitary, static, and 
universal quality which is Inherent in some individuals no matter what, 
when or how he teaches. Some researchers have sought to describe teacher 
effectiveness as teacher behavior patterns such as "dogmatic," "integra- 
tive" and "dominatlve," but these researchers tend to view the teaching 
process unldlmenslonally and segments which are unrelated to the grammar 
and Gestalt of the learning situation. Still other researchers attenpt to 
describe teacher effectiveness in regard to the process, using such terms 
as "democratic," "lalssez falre," "authoritarian," however, the terms are 
abstract and tend to overlap Into teaching methodology. 

According to S. S. Stevens, concepts need to be defined and 
described in terms of the operations that preduce them. 3 This inplies 
that the proper perspective from which to view teacher effectiveness is 
the dynamic operation and process of teaching a particular subject. The 
effective teacher then is one who can create teacher-student relationship 
and interaction process which will enable the student to fulfill the edu- 
cational objectives prescribed for a specific course of study, be it in 
literature or industrial arts. The characteristics of this relationship 
and interaction process remain undetermined, but this perspective pro- 
vides a means to Incorporate the elements or operations of teacher-student 
relations, the teaching process, and the educational objectives involved. 
As.H. Remmers has stated, "Teacher effectiveness is 'multidimensional' and 

3s. S. Stevens, "Psychology and the Science of Science," Psycho- 
logical Bul^^ 36 ( 1939 ), pp. 221 - 263 . 
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must be treated as such when it is being described or measured."^ Barr 

reiterated this view of Remmers and several other educational researchers 

when he made recommendations for further research in teacher effectiveness. 

Ibaching does not take place in a vacuum; it t;akes place in 
a very definite tangible situation. Ihls aspect of teacher 
effectiveness is so pervasive that it needs more attention 
than it has yet received. Effectiveness does not reside in 
the teacher per se but in the interrelationship among a number 
of vital aspects of a lesamlng-teaching situation and a 
teacher. It is common practice to characterize the effective 
teacher in terms of the person; time has seen the enphasls 
shift from the teacher per' se to the teacher in relation to 
the more Inportant aspects of a situation; needs, purpose, 
pupils’ available means, and the socio-physical environment 
for learning and teaching. 5 

Following along the same lines of thought as Remmers and Barr, Robert Sear 
suggested: 

The more promising approach would seem to be to abandon 
the attenpts to get agreement on effective teaching, and 
within a conceptual framework to identify and measure dimen- 
sions of student -teacher interactions which seem important, 
and to relate these to aspects of pupil achievement and atti- 
tude chan^ — the ultimate criterion of teacher effectiveness. 

Given concensus on the desired outcomes of a particular course, 
these enplrlcally established relationships can be used to 
specify the characteristics of the student-teacher interaction 
which should be optimal in fostering the valued and anticipated 
student growth.^ 

Medley and Mitzel recommended a framework for studying teacher 
effectiveness based on the observation of a large number of teachers, re- 
cording all the behaviors of each one, and then measuring the effectiveness 



^H. Remmers, et .al, "American Educational Research Association Com- 
mittee on the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness Report," Review of Educa- 
tional Research , Vol. 22 (1952), pp. 238-263. 

c 

-'^Arvil Barr, Wisconsin Studies of the Measurement and Prediction 
of Teacher Effectiveness (Madison, Wisconsin, 1961), p. 1^1. 

^Donald Medley and Harold Mitzel, "A Tentative Framework for the 
Study of Effective Teacher Behavior," Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vol. 30 (June, 1962), p. 317. 
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of each teacher by means of student achievement. The characteristics of 
the highly effective teachers would be obtained through an item analysis 
of teacher behaviors. 7 

Expressing another viewpoint, but one which is more precise and in- 
clusive, Robert Bales states, "Obviously what one needs to make the concep- 
tual framework meaningful is a classification of the content of behavior, 
effect, situation, teacher differences, and student differences!'^ Bales 
goes on to suggest a perspective from which this framework could be es- 
tablished: "I would think that a good conceptual framework has to formu- 

late a series of different 'levels' of information hopefully to be obtained 

g 

by content analysis of communication." Bales' approach of describing 
teacher effectiveness from the perspective of interpersonal communication 
is unique and certainly worthy of consideration and study. It inplies the 
study of the communication process through which teacher- learning takes 
place and the context in which it takes place. It calls for the analysis 
of the structure. Gestalt , and grammar of the process in the teacher-student 
communication, and their relationship to student learning and appreciation. 

This perspective for viewing teacher effectiveness through interpersonal 
communication is theoretical; it assumes that teacher effectiveness is the 
ability of the teacher to establish coranunication relationships which are 
advantageous to student growth and fulfillment of educational goals. 

'^Donald Medley and Harold Mitzel, "A Tentative Framework for the 
Study of Effective Teacher Behavior," Journal of Experimental Education , 

Vol. 30, (June, 1962), p. 317* 

O 

^Robert Bales, "Conceptual Frameworks for Analysis of Social Inter- 
action," Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 30 (June, 1962), p. 323. 

^Ibid. 
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John Newell has devised what he labels a "communication model" to 
study classroom interactions, and he categorized three different instruc- 
tional approaches which can be described and differentiated in terms of 
their communication patterns. Nevjell's model contained two basic constructs, 
"sending-oriented" and "receiving-oriented," which were measured by four- 
teen observational categories, modifications of both Bales' interaction 
process analysis and Wlthall'S index of classroom climate. No attenpt 
has been made to relate these constructs to teacher effectiveness; however, 
it would appear advantageous to establish a relationship of communication 
variables and teacher effectiveness before this model or a similar model 
could truly be of value. Therefore, it seems appropriate first to ej^lore 
and describe the relationships of specific communication variables and 
teacher effectiveness as it is measured by the students? fulfillment of the 
educational objectives prescribed for a specific course at a specific aca- 
demic level. Tlie perspective of viewing teacher effectiveness through com- 
munication variables takes advantage of all three criteria and provides an 
excellent basis for the following paradigm. 




^^John Newell, W. W. Lewis and John Wlthall, "Use of a Communication 
Model to Study Classroom Interactions," (Uapubllshed Mimeographed Paper, 
University of Wisconsin, 1961). 
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The paradi'gtn above outlines a procedure through which researchers, 
administrators, and teachers Interested in self-evaluation, can determine 
teacher effectiveness. 

Qne;,coninunlcatlon variable which can be discriminated and would 
appear to have a significant relationship with and influence ipon the 
teacher’s success in motivating students in the fulfillment of course ob- 
jectives, is Interpersonal trust established among teacher and students. 

The irtportance of trust within comnunl cation has received theoretical 
treatment dating back to the time of Aristotle. The concept has recently 
been studied and expounded upon by Morton Deutsch and Kim Glffln. From 
hos conceptlonallzatlon of Interpersonal trust. Gif fin provides the follow- 
ing working definition. 

Interpersonal trust is an attitude acquired through Inter- 
personal conmunlcatlon that an individual, who is risking 
something in order to obtain an uncertain, desired goal, has 
toward someone upon whom he thinks he must rely in obtaining 
the desired goal.^^ 

This definition as it applies to the teacher-student communication situation 
views the teacher and the students as part of a task oriented conmunlcatlon 
situation in which both teacher and students risk something and rely on one 
another's communication behavior in acquiring their own desired goals. The 
student is risking his prestige of ability and grade while the teacher is 
risking the prestige of his profession, his success as a teacher. Both need 
each other to meet their own needs and fulfill the educational objectives 
of the comnunl cat ion situation. 

^^Kim Giffin,- "Interpersonal Trust in Small-Groip Conmunlcatlon," 
Quarterly Journal of Speech , Vol. LIII (October, 1967), pp. 22^-23^. 
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Interpersonal trust is measured as an expressed attitude or orien- 
tation which exists within the minds of the corrmuni eating individuals, but 
its development, exchange, and observation seem inherent in interpersonal 
communication. Interpersonal trust appears analogous to the semantic 
concept of abstract word meaning. Both exist only when a need to perceive 
and conceive them arises, both establish their conceptions throu^ communi- 
cation, and both are necessary in their own competence for effective cem- 
muni cation. The concept of interpersonal trust exists somewhere in multi- 
dimensional space and is conceived when a risk is necessary for obtaining 
a desired goal which can only be achieved throu^ the help of another in- 
dividual. The dimensions of interpersonal trust as they are viewed by 
Gif fin Include perceived expertness, character, and dynamism. Gif fin also 
has recently developed "The Giffin Trust Scale," a semantic differential 

1 p 

scale which purports to measure interpersonal trust. The scale and 
answer sheet are below. 



(Place Teacher^ s Name Here) 



SCHOLARLY 














UNSCHOLARLY 


DISRESPECTFUL 














RESPECTFUL 


UNKNOWLEDGEABLE 














KNOWLEDGEABLE 


KIND 














CRUEL 


EMPHATIC 














HESITANT 


PASSIVE 














ACTIVE 


PAST 














SLOW 


MEEK 














AGGRESSIVE 


EXPERT 














IGNORANT 


BOLD 














TIMID 


DISHONEST 














HONEST 


AGGRESSIVE 














UNAGGRESSIVE 


UNINFORMED 














INFORMED 
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Kim Giffin, "Trust Differential," University of Kansas Communica- 
tion Research Center Bulletin (February, 1968). 
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UNTRAINED 

BAD 

EXPERIENCED 

UNEDUCATED 

EmOVERTED 

TIRED 

UNSELFISH 

INSINCERE 

MORAL 

IMPATIENT 

UNINTELLIGENT 

LOGICAL 

NICE 

FRANK 



SCORING KEY FOR 

GIFFIN TRUST DIFFERENTIAL (GTD - FORM E) 

The following nine items are collected to score the factor of 
expertness and are tallied as indicated: 

1. Scholarly- Uns cholarly (7,6,5 j^,3,2,I) . 

3. Unknowledgeab le -KnowIedgeable (I, 2, 3, ^,5, 6, 7) . 

9. Expert- Ignorant (7, 6, 5,^,3, 2, I) . 

13. Uninformed -Informed (I, 2, 3, ^,5, 6, 7) . 

1^1. Trained- Untrained (7, 6, 5, ^,3, 2, 1). 

16 . Inexperienced-Experienced ( 1 , 2 , 3 , ^ , 5 , 6 , 7 ) • 

17. Educated-Uneducated (7, 6, 5, ^,3, 2,1)-. 

2k. Intelligent- Unintelligent (7, 6, 5, ^,3, 2, 1) . 

25. Illogical- Logical (1, 2, 3, ^,5, 6, 7) . 

The following nine items are collected to score the factor of 
character (reliability plus intentions) and are tallied as 
indicated: 

2. Disr'-spectful-Respectful (1, 2,3, ^,5, 6, 7) • 
iJ. Kind- Cruel (7, 6, 5,4, 3, 2, 1) . 

11. Dishonest-Honest (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) • 

15. Good-Bad (7, 6, 5,4, 3, 2,1) . 

20. Selfish -Unselfish (1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). 

21. Sincere- Insin cere (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) . 

22. Immoral- Moral (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) • 

23. Patient-Inpatient (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I). 

26. Awful- Nice (1, 2, 3, 4 ,5,6,7) . 

The following nine items are collected to score the factor of 
dynamism (activeness and frankness) and are tallied as indicated: 

5. Enphatic- Hesitant (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) . 

6. Passive-Active (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) . 

7. Fast- Slow" ( 7 , 5 , 4 , 3 , 2 , 1 ) . 



TRAINED 

GOOD 

INEXPERIENCED 

EDUCATED 

INTROVERTED 

ENERGETIC 

SELFISH 

SINCERE 

IMMORAL 

PATIENT 

INTELLIGENT 

ILLOGICAL 

AWFUL 

RESERVED 
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8. Meek -Aggres si ve (l,2,3,^jLij6,7) • 

10. Bold- TlMd (7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2,1). 

12. Aggresslve- Uaaggresslve (7,6,5j^,3j2,l) . 

18. Introverted- Extroverted (1,2,3,^ ,5 >6,7) . 

19. Energetic- Tired (7,6,5 ,^j3,2,1) . 

27. Reserved- Frank (l,2,3,A,5 j6j7) . 

According to the paradigia, one would observe over the school term 
the dimensions of the teacher’s behavior that establish interpersonal 
trust: "expertness," "character," and "dynamism" as perceived by the stu- 
dents. He would also use a pretest and post test design In determining 
the growth of Interpersonal trust among teacher and students and Its re- 
lationship with the achievement of course objectives measured, by prescribed 
achievement and attitude tests. If a significant relationship exists be- 
tween the trust score gains and achievement, the In'^icatlons are that this 
particular communication variable Is requisite of an effective teacher. 

The values of this criterion for measuring and describing teacher 
effectiveness are the working definitions involved and Its feasibility 
as a self evaluation tool for the teacher. 
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